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ie - Whati is the Point i in a rocking Backwards? | : 

: ‘The first series of discussions i in this course had to ‘do with the. 
various problems the returning serviceman may have to tackle by © 
himself. We’ve said enough about his family, friends and job. He 
does not need any outsiders’ help in these personal matters beyond 
some hints that many others like him have found useful. If he does 
_ want help he will know where to go for it while he is in the Service. _ 
er Once back in’ civilian life, his fellow citizens and the Department of 
ees Veterans Affairs in his home district are at his service. 


Sa Then why more discussions? The strongest among us knows that Pere te 
oN sinble banded he could not protect his family, keep his friends and | 
preserve his wealth from war and depression. From our experience = 
__ this last seventy months or so, we know how to work together to pain p 

are freedom from fear. We also seek freedom from want. oe 

Ee ~ How shall we apply our wartime experience to gain this. end? . 

ye First, let’s remember that each one of us, each unit, each Service, Lane, 
each nation had the chance to see only a part of the total war. on 


ee Before we can use the war experience as a guide to our next goal, i 
we may profitably take a few discussions to sum oR the ee cae: a. 
a see of the war as a whole. | | 


: From that. experience we can derive assurance that Eee these s 
ter éwill, there’s a way to surmount our post-war difficulties—an nara BY 
ye effective way for us to tackle the coming. shan: together. ae . 


"What | antl we Teak Back at? 


ue We shall have time only for a very. summary view Dot the over-all 
ome effort. (At the end of this manual are listed some sources of _ 
“more detailed information.) For the sake of orderly emt icenucel the 
ees is considered under five broad Hesdings ss ) 
nik ‘The Armed. Forces. an ae M's ape th 
aes ‘Place i in. the United Nations Team. Ue ON Vee 
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3. War Supplies. Be ye ntl 


Tae War ‘Finance. — . et ee 
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HOWA 
NATION RISES 


BEFORE 
THE WAR 


TODAY 


THE JOB 


Reet the Navy 


‘What Part have the Korees Played 
an Canada’s Rise im she World? 


ae How a nation rises | as the ranks is” ‘inter. 
esting. It hasn’t to do meee with © ei 


gium, France, Italy a Norway than ¢ ever ‘before , 
same is true throughout the world. . 


Ae 


“A bath- tub navy.’ > That i is Phos term the hae 


90,000 men, 6,000 women. What was at. Gre to e on n 
a protective force expanded into a balanced n na ay vith 
cruiser and carrier striking power. | ay 


Sacisl job was, to protect ge North Aras 
‘route, the main supply line for the United 1 


shepherded over e by the Navy. Te was a race » bet 


bya Les 


Rr hae 


oo eicceun, (se eur of his ferror-weapons and our i 


build-up for D-Day. Mahe 


i As an example of he: navy’ s work, look at its ie acai, als 
ties in the summer of 1944. The long periods of watch- 


ing were then more liberally punctuated by sharp — 
strokes. ie action, nae that yest the ores Canadian : 


Navy: 


America-United Kingdom trade convoys. 


we Provided Chee we iloe escort for atl: North $ 


2, Made up approximately 30% of all suDBoet : 


forces in the North Atlantic. 


3. Escorted the largest convoy of ithe war —_ 
- 1,000,000 tons of cargo—safely to a British port. 


y 4, Took part in pre-invasion and invasion opera-_ 


tions on the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
- Aegean, the Adriatic and the English Channel, 


to the tune of over 100 ships and 10,000 men. 
-5. Participated in actions in which 68 enemy ships 
and submarines were sunk. 
Add to this a record of service in every thence et 


_ war—from Athens to Attu, from Melbourne to Mur- 


mansk. And don’t forget the thankless, but necessary — 
job of guarding 20,000 miles of the coast of Canada; | 


fe i ee Shite and Labrador. 


et) 


3 = —and the Merchant Navy 


~ Canadian ‘merchant seamen have been shuttling : 


: u back and forth to the war fronts of the world since the 


outbreak of war. In the face of concentrated attack by ‘ 


in North Pie, Sly, Braly Burnie, France and other 
fronts. ; 


can only be appreciated | when one realizes the vast 


amount of materials transported overseas by Canadian — 


an vessels. One ship left a ‘Canadian port laden with 


enemy submarines and planes they have transported _ 
Feat food and war supplies to the United Nations. — 
8 They have shared in the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
Greece, and Crete and taken part in the allied attacks 


AID TO ARMY 


The lie of the part played by ie Merchant Navy 


enough motor transports to equip a battalion of ‘in- CARRYING 
ae several thousand tons of vital war ‘materials i in- SUPPLIES | 


~ Ps 


“a fh)? hah 47, 


by an international Maritime Council. 
This is the Army— i fe oe | x | Lb ee 


4,800 men. . | ) Hig ie 


SIZE fe fn 1945 five divisions in the field, ‘two Arme 


Falaise, the Scheldt, Groningen. — | aires 

; _ That's oe the beenie: Look at these os 

ACTIONS — FIRST CONTINGENT LANDS IN UK. i: 
i Ski! pine Canadians Arrive Overseas _ 


Less Than Four Months © ae 
| After Declaration of War. ? i oi 


CANADIANS FIGHT AT HONG’ KONG 
3 000 Dominion Troops, Face J: ge at, 


DIEPPE TOLL REACHES 3 1350 ae 


FIRST DIV. IN HEAVY SICILY FIGHTIN e 
‘CANADIANS BATTLE FOR ORTONA 


_ THIRD. DIVISION. HEADS NORMANDY 
Ch eno _ BEACHHEAD ASSAULT © ‘ 


wi 


Pte ea CANADIAN FORCE ENTERS ass EN 


ay Heal hia Hie i ee Te), eet Ne ey an Gee Sia igh 


FIRST CANADIAN ‘ARMY DRIVES FOR. FALAISE | 
- Second And Third Divisions __ 3 
_ And Fourth Armoured Division | ne Oe 
In Battle Together For First Time. 


_ CANADIANS CLEAR SCHELDT We 
‘CANADIANS STRIKE IN ‘HOLLAND | 
CDN. ‘PARATROOPS SWEEP INTO GERMANY | 


Add to that the years we waiting in Britain; the work 


the First Armoured. Brigade, in driving the Nazis from 


Italy; and the drive into Germany. You still only have 
va hint of the action our ey has seen. 


a The Air Force Show 


First, the figures. be 


In 1939, 4,000 men. At top Beis in 1944, a cos 
of 204,000 of which 50, 000 were aircrew, and 15, 000. 


- were. members of the Women’s Division. __ 
: Canada’s fliers, who comprised nearly 1/3 of atl air 
| Dew under British tactical command in the European __ 
and ‘Mediterranean theatres, have fought the enemy 
throughout the world either i in their own squadrons or 


ie, Fn TG 
Son An ‘i 


oe oe the First Canadian Corps, composed of the First 
- Infantry Division, the Fifth Armoured Division and 


STRENGTH 


as part of British units. Take, their activities’ in the nt Be 


1 summer of 1944 as an example. 


During June the R.C.A.F. group made 3,000 sorties, 


: dropped 10, 000 tons of explosives. i oes. vas 
More than 1,000, Canadians took part in a 2 single 


: raid on Hamburg. 


Between D-Day meh the end ae Hise the R.C. A. F, 


saesicaued more than 80 ae aircraft, one rye 
v ae E. boats. — , : | 

| Add the Rene ene mode on the pon ane 
: tereepone ties system, air fields, shipping, cities, robot 


bie ‘ bomb bases, and enemy troops. om 


: As well, Canada was the largest and arraci pal pro- 
nece of aircrew for the British Commonwealth forces. | 


A SUMMER'S 
-woRK 


= s Ee than half | the peas in all British, air re. i 


a affairs is in part due to the record of her fighting services. 


. “were a air sand. round: crew y trained 1 
Op.) ant average of, nearly 45,000 a year, 
_- years during which the British 
_-' Training Plan was in operation. 
_ These bare facts and. figures dont t i oeene tel 
oo of the Pe Canadians Daye Les in betes Y te) 
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eh VOtherscounties Heh ne oaiey recognize Cae 
; diane as among the best of sailors, soldiers and airme 
. they know that in. action - we give a ba seo 


ea a8 : he! ‘Canada 


QUESTIONS | Sen sae i 


MW The increased eh: given to. Canada opinions oe 2 a 


_ size and type of Army, Navy and Air Force ue BA ok res an 
puondd maintain } after the war? | 


om of the world peace organization? 


s 


: ian service in peacetime “Doe you agree? What s sort 1 oben ) 
should be Biren in that period of FGA ; 


ij 


). 
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: OAPIACE INTHE 
UNITED NATIONS TEAM 


"What ae, the War done for Us? 

New skills and new degrees of self- reliance and 
Rey evi resourcefulness have « ‘come to many servicemen as the _ | 
results of their war experience. We have already men- geTTER ABLE _ 
tioned that some of these men will do better jobs be- TO DO A JOB 
cause of their new skills—and each of them will find oe 
his greater ingenuity a first-class asset in a civilian job. 


Most servicemen have also done things that will — 
not help them to make more money, but which they ke a: 
are glad to have experienced for their own satisfaction. EXPERIENCED __ 
They have had a part in a big “show”, have been in RE a! re 
- any number of scrapes when all in eh were working MM ee ye! 
together for all they were i reaeaiine It is good set cig 
to belong to such a team. | FN aanee 

i ee Besides, we discovered that no matter how strange 

Rie people are, no matter how little one knows of their = rst 
_ language, no matter how extraordinary their land and WHAT COUNTS ane 
__ their ways, we can get along beautifully with them so !N COLLEAGUES — 
long’ as we are all clear on what we chiefly want—and | Ome ean 
3 are: all prepared to work hard to get Ife ed ens 


Can these Decsans be Applied aN ais ae 
é aiter the War?) ke 
In war we have become clearer. on what’ we “want: 
the destruction of a very powerful group who were im-_ 
posing inequalities, oppression, tyranny on much of thes Te oe 
world. Ending that threat in its black- and- brown shirt PEACE DOES = 
NOT STAY PUT 
versions is a big achievement. But from the years be- eS era a) 
- tween 1918 and 1939 we learned that it takes con- 
tinuous watching to be sure that threats of this kind do 
tek grow again. NGO NM IGS ere A ee er ns 


io 


_ Watching and: moving to prevent them is Tess | ex. 
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“CUREOR 
PREVENTION? 


i to As a the surgeon i 
5 Se a that fact. ane 


"> SOURCHANCE a | 
es TO OPERATE ie our size we have cut no mean incision, We: are more > 


Foe 


uitwer 


OUR CHANCE ‘ Niptienne in he convalticent oe pee | 


TO BE Ha her whole contribution to a Enea oe 
“CONSULTED yi 


our ‘pyeedaen ut Cae get ¥ 
_. Apart from peels an specie be 
ie earns its place among the nations very much thi 
-man rates omens, bis friends. If Hae pay atten tion to 


su 
Za 


Oia GOOD 2 t:, 
NEIGHBOUR 


; ae: a ne us Ralaiwels hes. seal enemy. pe “POSITION. 

Where other countries have had their factories dew 

_ stroyed_ by. enemy bombs, ‘Canada has been able to S bin 

attain in safety a greater production: than ever before. es 
Our. geographic position, as an essential part of - 

“what Roosevelt called ‘the arsenal of democracy” ,gave 

us the chance for wholehearted co-operation in joint cE ee 


_ production schemes, and in the assembly and trans- : ie ae 


‘mission of lend-lease goods and weapons. (Nearness ¢ 
to U.S. factories made ‘cash-and- carry” legislation a 
_ working boon to the Commonwealth in our darkest 
hour, before the days of lend- lease.) Canadians on the _ 
seas, in the air and in the British Isles then.saw to it _ 
_ that these weapons got where and would do most good wy 
ae the enemy’s fortress. : | 
Canada is able to produce far more Efbad and war 
| boateaal than our own forces need. (We shall look 
- more_ closely at the way this was. done in another igs ee ae 
Bins, cussion). About 70 per cent of our total output of war ABUNDANCE 
goods has been available for export to other countries. _ ate 
Between 6 and 7 billion dollars of a war production 


soe) vf. 9 billfons,. had been shipped to the ‘other : oe : ‘ oe 


ak United prations by the spring of 1945. POL i Ou te Eee 
fa i What is ‘Mutual Aid? oa es * CL aaa 
ee Assistance has been given fo the other inden ah a 
fee the United Nations in the form of Mutual Aid, which _ se 
is Canada’s method of sending 1 war supplies where they Le 
are: most needed. An agreement has been reached be- 
tween Canada and each of some half dozen other — 
he United Nations, setting forth the amount of Canadian _ 
munitions, foodstuffs and. raw ‘materials, surplus to 
- Canada’s own requirements, that will be made avail- 


: fe able to the ally in question. — Each nation with which 


we have such an agreement pays, as much asit can. The 
ee remainder of the designated material is delivered under 
Mutual Aid. The idea is simply that it is as necessary a 
‘ott provide materials to the + common cause as it is to. 
_ Provide men. OES Cie ok ae Cane 


= The: Mutual Aid portion Ttoliated. to , 800 million’ 


. y + dollars in nae 45. This 5 was ; the sum 1 which Parliament THE AMOUNT 


save to “Britain, ( on Ss. S. R, ‘Australia c 
Ps) and our. other allies. Neoanteat ar ek Y 


‘HELPING °°, But Mutual Aid Worles two ways. ‘At gives. ee allies 4 
OURSELVES — assistance in the common fight—and i in getting back on 


: Ree their feet — —and it helps | to maintain epee | 


cove 2 billion dollars sie of ea had Ae been 
: sent to Great Britain | in the ‘years: before. Mutual mT 


that is not (atiolly correct. 


‘The other side of the Stary is that ae year 
British have supplied our forces with great quantities of 


AID TO | food and other goods. The big idea is to make produc- 
BRITAIN i 
tion most effective i in the common cause. Exact book- 


For ae two “billion ee on. this aaneane to ‘ge a 
healthy amount of calories and vitamins, the world 


A A 9 ye ; i 
itis i 
* y i Ys a 3 4 
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nl How does UNRRA Work? 


The new part Canada i is playing in wertd afaies | is 
atic illustrated by its activities in the United Nations. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
vy which was set up to relieve suffering i in liberated coun- 
tries and to assist in getting. them back . on hen: feet 
Cad againg.).°) | 
, UNRRA Inoks to Canada as one. ee the teu coun- 
tries of the world with a large food surplus, for a sub- 


stantial part of its food supplies. Canada is also sending 


to the liberated countries, through UNRRA, agricul- 
tural machinery, clothing, and many other articles. = 
nd By so doing Canada is helping both its neighbours 

and itself. The sooner standards of living rise in other 


countries, the sooner those countries will be in a posi- 


tion to buy the. refrigerators, radios,.and autos which 
Canada will make in abundance, after the war. 
-UNRRA has another importance for Canadians. At 
the first UNRRA meeting Canada objected that under 


PU RPOSE 


CANADA'S. 
PART 


the proposed organization an executive committee of | 


; the Great Powers would run the whole show while a 
general council of all the nations would ae nothing Meenas 


at all to do. 


‘Canada’s point of view was that a nation should be 
represented in an undertaking in accordance with its 
stake in it. une referred to this idea as “functional 


ye . representation” and the name has stuck. 


Applied to UNRRA this means that Canada, as he | 


“FUNCTIONAL 
REPRESENTA- 
TION” . 


Mp 


chief source of supply next to the U.S., should assume 


a responsibility in keeping with its contribution. 


The contribution in cash is one percent of the © 


national income of. each member nation. Canada’s 


S share is $77,000,000. But UNRRA will probably spend © 


more in Canada than we subscribe as members. 


ar While an executive committee of UNRRA com- 
: posed of Britain, the U.S.S.R., the U.S. and China. 

finally was established, it was held responsible to the 

general council for its actions. And the power of this 

_ executive committee was supplemented by a committee — 

Pe Or supply which Bp ieieendy bs had: a | Canadian f 2 Bae Be ’ 
yy imams 6 | : 


‘CANADA WINS 
A POINT 


‘ COMBINED 
BOARDS ” 


ck | Ganada's Ss. good fiends a U. S. oe 


ae the fields ce See economics, and 


: ieaedoal resources. CR aken in hee 
ha At Board they have similarly planned the : 
ty aoe use eof food. Panag and the U. S.. ay 


DISAGREEMENT 


CANADA AS 


aOENWEEN 5 


a, “cepted as a 1 basis ok disciseiag 


WORLDWIDE 
View 


_ The comment of Adolph Berle, A saisiae 


tae 


or State and head of the US. : delete 


pees is” significant. | ; | : 
The reason you. Comedians can ae yor 


ound here is that you have a carefully 
plan. That plus: the fact” that you have c 
ae national. interest but « a | world: interest} in view. 


aviation. When hey arrived at Ching they mee o $i 0 


é What shall we oie to Make 


‘Nations are Hard Lup? ee 
“When | a plan. was” needed for ‘meshing the: ails 


5 


Peace Workable? — 


yas as the last round of the fol in re ee 2 
a nile representatives of nearly fifty United Nations met _ 
in San Francisco to establish an organization to secure 
lasting international peace. The United Nation’ Can- 
ference on International Organization did not meet to 
decide the disposal of the enemy nor to draft a peace one 
treaty. Its business has been to lay down: the procedure : 
ay oh eine future differences. oe . 


: The Canadian delegation, « over a nee 8 in. Ph niker ‘ 
ea ead representing both Houses of Parliament, the three 
es, major parties, and the Department of External Affairs, 
contributed substantially to the work of the | many com-. 
_mittees on. ‘security, economic and. legal questions. It 
_is worthy of note that Canada was one of the fourteen — i 
nations: elected to > the executive. committee of the Con: is 


4 


ifsnstal gears, Canada ‘was once. more the author of os te SNE aa 
ge of the draft proposals. she i ee ae 
A United Nations eo nterenee | to ee fhetheds ve 
KO of handling the world’s financial problems after the Me 
_war was held at Bretton Woods, N.H., in July 1944. 
f Our contribution was similar to the one we were to | ae 
make at Chicago. ) ‘When the British and Americans — See te 
- turned up with plans’ which | differed in important 
| respects, the Canadians formulated suggestions to help, 7.5 
: Nici the two together. | (aed ee 
ie The result was that the ‘Goal Sieipeals! contained 
a number of the Canadian suggestions. This is not es : 
_ surprising, because in few other manufacturing COUNs 2 ee 
tries will full employment at home depend more upon sts 
_ the success of schemes for promotion of world trade. __ . 
The International Bank and Fund, which the Bretton 
- Woods meeting proposed, are meant to. facilitate trade ae 
between, nations. Hee rs aye . fe 


INTERNATIONAL SoM 
BANK AND FUND 


sek 


2 PMT A ae a 
y. gigs Rivne ACS . 


CANADIAN 
DELEGATION = 


3 
\ 


SIGNIFICANCE 


y, 
ow 


IN FUTURE 


: How is everyday International 


fe 


~ 


EXCHANGE OF 
- AMBASSADORS 
AND MINISTERS 


famous celebrities no longer hold the ieee oon 


in our behalf abroad, were to be found | in seal, oe 


aye 


as a rorleainaede people, with omical: spokes 
abroad to express our convictions, and 
accomplishments to show the depth of those 
tions), we met on these very important questi | 
all the other United Nations. Canada par ho 


Piero aud at Aasmie? Canadians owe it to pe 
selves and to the rest of the world to follow. these 
“questions closely,.even when the meetings of world 


ee sone ne ROA 


countries before the war. herune? Na ng e ets 


other countries. While before the war no cepcetede 
tive of Canada in a foreign capital was accorded the — 
top rank, Canada now has nine Ambassadors. Sweden 
and Turkey are among the states who have taken the 
initiative in arranging exchange of diplomats to con 
duct their growing business with the ee a govern 


t 


y vod. Canada’ s representatives can vorly do heir jo 

_ abroad—whether it is military or civil—to the extent. hs 
to which the majority of Canadians at home are pre- Ne Comet eth 
Rerated to back them up. Anybody who had a job to PAS Care Senet 
do overseas knows how he can be balked by ignorance, WE es 3 . 
# an pay or r short-sightedness on the home front. ‘: 


} 


QUESTIONS - 


| What factors affect the world standing of a nn 


i‘ Why do you think that Canada’s prestige has increased during i ui 
cee the war? ee 


ve this new level likely to bees ‘What can Spoven Canada hous 
from holding her present A wat ig erate elt 


_ countries so they can buy our surplus? Or should we cut our aM 
gt easton for ales to the amount other countries: can 


pay for? — . sbi Oc ia UR at 
Na Do you koi how your “board: and | keep” int the UK. as | 
aes paid jar How did you learn this? eae aR eee ae . 
ae Can you Wetcvibe hae UNRRA is? How is , Conade’s con- 
tribution calculated? Stee ae ee ee ee Re 
‘What good de. we get out t of ie 4 oe epee a 


: ‘Has Canada a say in the running Op UNRRA? 


). Is Canada’ s Seed importance merely i in our own imagina- 


tion? Mee did: de think ein Ge aC NTR Cae PC an 
oe ee ee Evel fas 
: ye | ; ok 4 i 
t iy _ ; y Bee 1 
i v % ra 4) aN 
Ath seie ‘2 ~ , ‘ % pn 
“f a ; : { eS 
; ey } 2) 4 é eax ; 
es a me 4 ‘f ah ; 


{ | Canada ea duces more of some things than her population and i : ‘ 
armed forces need. Does it pay us to make loans to other Ke 


ee | : : Hat ee. . a ‘ The’ binges eee in Cantdan while: or aki 
Mee raat : Place since you went exey is the one- ee 


dua 


INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT « 
eR bee eae the siediee Aiea s powers oe dic world 
FOURTH IN _ Among the United Nations it ranks next: in prods 
PRODUCTION tion to the U.S., Britain, and the US S. Ros Sy AG 

— seconD IN. In wartime seldom! it. ages perbnd hogs all the 


in “many others. : 
Recall the Canada | we ‘eff, 


Ie was a «set oe 


- materials oes which Sods are Pent nee : 
ay eee was Sei pacts peice: it it 


as : ay pes the Gaeted products. ey ey, 
«But it’s different Ow i Canadian workers ta 


Beis had hey, ake them fom) start to ayer ae 
Dea s ee ke et in ee susnete 


cae og ever “SOME 
plant” Paphos can adie pane ARiverte carriers “PRODUCTION 


every day to. equip a battalion aad: sufficient in two Ale 
weeks _ to outfit” a division. © Pe SAN DT a VGN ACI Sea ee te 
~ Canadian. shipyards, Eyhickt Rewer: ie? ter wack: . pee 
did not build a single sea-going merchant vessel, _ 
launched 360 ‘merchant SDS 400 rakehtcss: ae ware 
thousands of smaller craft. ees ed a 
dn 144 Canadians _ Laas more ‘aluminum than | 


ese the’: war. It is no. exaggeration to say thatin 
eel to ) the manpower and natural resources of the 


| Atnosk half of the Canadian (eee has een = 
devoted to wat materials. The Ahuenie include a large. 


Shee anti-tank guns cae panes 3 600 a pee, 
guns (two types), oa he PNR 9 anti- aroraty oe, 
Gk field guns, 3, 


a ed ahadians “ammunition: | Ot ands ‘of inte AR FORCE 

~ 60,000,000 i in all; two types of bombs—35, 000, 000. ate A ae 
gether; and a i types” oy am ‘small — arms ammunition— ey, oo SRN ake 
iting. four and a half billion Poundsa. Heke ea ee 
ae In other fields besides. re Boece. AS eee he 


“ ; * “a matter of expansion in. hae sense oe banging 


—ULS.S.R.. 
CHINA 
"GREECE 


US. 
UK. 


COMMON 


WEALTH 


“sows farrowed more piglets. Even the. hens s repped 4 


ment, hate wheat and flour. ja 


and under cultivation, as of intensificatic n. 


wee beef, cheese, mile eggs, bance and. flour. " 


As if they realized the nature of ‘the 
_ emergency, the cows of Canada gave more milk and the 


we production from : an arcane wa cess a Jee tol 2! 


Where did the Surplus ge? Laue ee 
_ The U.S.S.R. received thousands of tanks, u: 


_ carriers, naval guns, Bren guns, anti-tank rifles, s 


ule boots, slave textiles, clothing, personal eq auip 


munition, ‘ i were un 
Greece got medical aulies and millions of she 

of wheat. — Je a ea 
The U.S. took components .of various” =o ns 


ammunition, secret aS devices, and base m ne 


tions by the souvevneT Canada and the US. 1 stil 
pay each other. Canada does not receive US. Lend. 
Lease. | f oe 

India, South Wfrica New ‘Zealand anit Aust Hf ia 


received large i yamta cet of war material. 


allies under Mutual Aid. (For further discus 
Mutual Aid see ‘Page eves e. 


as. the ‘manufacturers Ke war aeaericlee ie 


Up. to. then the idea was that Canada’ if 
“role i in the war would be to produce equi 


Ie “own troops ‘and: a imnited’ amount a: material’ for ie oie 
- United Kingdom as well. At that time Canada did not 
_ have the plants or the ee workers to do anything 


“more. ae ° \ 


oe made it clear that Canada would have to produce prac- 
tically everything in the ordnance books. Soon con- 
tracts were being let for types of vehicles, ships, air- 


det alone built. 


"great deal of planning. Scores of scientists, engineers, 
economists and industrialists were taken from private 


ee Be ccnplanning staff, reporting to the public 
_ through the Department of Munitions and Supply. 


Where the necessary plants did not exist they were 
built. Idle ones were re-opened. Some were converted: 
a bicycle plant made aircraft parts; a refrigerator plant 
Peed machine guns; a locomotive shop became a leader 


ilar work. 
: De atulactusins grew as much as in 25 normal years. 


loggers and fishermen—had their part in the program 
as well as the workers in cities and in towns. A great 


line: with the demands of the war. 

The Dominion Government gave a two- dollar bonus 
for every acre of wheat land which was turned to coarse 
grains and soon there was enough feed for the growing 
cattle and hog population. Cheese and flour factories 


products appeared. — 


Kener (and the approval of those concerned with getting 
_ supplies across the North Atlantic) , drying plants for 


— Dunkirk pheeeed all that: acressed| British orders 


The expansion of industry which resulted took a 
offices and the universities and drafted into the national | 


Factories mushroomed throughout the country. 


The farmers and the primary producers—miners, 3 


‘conversion scheme was launched to bring the farms into 3 


increased production and new factories for farm ‘ 


To the dismay of Phundceds of fhoweance iy service- 


a eggs, milk and vegetables, were rushed to. completion. 
One pate, result of oe ee lebggs was: a we. per 


Riedtt and guns which few Canadians had ever seen, ; 


PLANNING 


MANUFAC- 
TURING 


in North American tank fabrication, on top oF its regu- ' 


The result was that in four years of war Canadian 


FIBRE. 


POWDERED — 


FOOD 


FOOD AND 


‘3a oe 


Ee ie cent saving in ‘shit pping s space; 
me ( amount Os food aot | to the United | Ls 


a Lae a EY The camps you aaa in Britain were a 
pee Ga of Somes | aes Lae 


tata ie ; f 
ane. cts he ue ; 


be sean without tons of paper. | Che | is ee 
: Germans took such care with paper ope in occu 


ae 


PAPER 


MINERALS | me for war. The discovery and extraction of met is 


| cury—was stimulated. 


} ee af 4 apse itch ta a a 
J 


How were the Factories * Peopled? 


AT oe ‘ a more men wets women one more. hehe | 
GROWTH OF = ever before. From a start. of 3,700,000 workers i 


) once 1 1939, Depa ae a increased until in 1944 he ne 


4 | hie and supervisors. This meant ey, Gonede 
rags _ Servants, insurance canvassers, commercial 
‘store clerks, and others in less essential job: 
Ne a ee Mra aS! eau an into war Ou» 


TRAINING = 
OF WORKERS oe 


oe ‘men, and. nied Deeg and — ‘materials. ee ee 
vc es arden were filled nee ce unergsnized ts ‘ 


that was taken for granted aan the resources Se mee 
‘ the Commonwealth alone were left in 1940 between Ar 


; Eek yeaa fia unless a eee were sae . 
here would soon be a | disastrous tle -of-war between a 


a this point Natipaal Re cisectians was made to. ae 
x tind out how ee (Canadians were > available to feb . 


cee men into the positions i in | which ee were “EVERYONE IN 
| c i and in which they could contribute ee 
ie Provisions | devised to a hieve this result _ 


sud no vine Wie anyone he led When a a, man > san 


yk ” as : ee | 
Sea ae . " < 
ue to Selective Service, stating ta kind of work © 8 ery 
pa a. : 


| war foads ee 
ee Workers: found ae hoe must give up “per 
MOVEMENT ~ Therion in order to get the war job done. If men wer 
_ OF WORKERS needed to build an airfield i in Labrador, that i is where Bee) 
PUN they were sent. Many were kept in their present jobs — tC 
jos ~—_—cwhether they liked it or not, because that was whe e-1) 
FREEZING — they were needed most. Still others were exclude 
ue from a wide range of non-essential industries. we Bin 


alone this government agency. told 23 ro 000 ee ae 
the jobs they were to do. — Te as 


Oa a! AU Ae ae The great majority knew that thet lot was | 
he to be compared with that of servicemen. 2 a as meh 


ce es Were the Home Folks under” a 
| the mame Regulations? 


Oe ies to one 50 0 inites i ae uae ee small arms ammunition 
wee ( —docked stem to stern; shar oss ya two bullets into e 


= 


The new workers would naturally enough | 
t their res on more es new Pais: 


Mt The’ scarce civilian eae 
produced. more of the products" for which there were 
+ good markets and prices. If this pressure were not 
“contained,” war production would suffer. 


oe A complex system of price and wage controls kept 
a bad situation such as this from developing. Controls 
were designed to prevent skills and materials needed 
by war industries from being tapped off for ordinary 


aged 


_ civilian purposes. Rationing assured every citizen a 
kept prices down and helped to prevent ruinous infla- 


in another discussion. : roe 


: _ These controls were made to induce war produc 
“tion. | More directly, the government built munitions 


ale \ 


a» 


a ended at ‘hae point, Se would | Rave 


Manufioerese vould have? 


i plants, established new industries and. stimulated | pri- z, 
4 vate ie of war ‘materials 1 in many other ways. renee 


an envy tordieailes to damage or 
Rite hens oe _ destroy every dwelling in 
i wa : - axischeld Europe. 


Pe RR leas Shee Ons Ps eb eRe aie a ttn eC Xo et 


KEEPING OUR 
DOLLARS 
HEALTHY 


A SYSTEM 


tion. We shall hear more: of this “economic stabiliza- ts 


OF CONTROLS = 
_ share of various scarce goods, while price regulations de MCR 


3 o : Priorities: Industrial Pensiaas. 


y 


x ihn here: rae were Acedia most. _ 
an Be the Wartime Industries Control Board. 


~ coMMoDITY - 
? CONTROLLERS 


eine power, transit, ad the Likes They were 
ized to be and sell, to increase or restrict pr 


AND THEIR 
ACTIVITIES 
a ‘ ‘When greater teh ae was” “necessary _ in. ge 
obtain: the required mupolieh he e Apple to Selec 


ae Rubber Conatce took beeps: to ‘preserve ¢: istir 
was and to produce seas rubber. _ ane ) 


ee y crowded. 


5 is | ie: : How about Rations? 


Beira ‘ ‘4 (iat no rationing at alle eat the system V wa 
RATIONED to even out distribution as well as to reduce t 
eon amount used. Tea, une Bieeenes butte 


| 


Ps that | is to ne cee in Sot difficulty or dninistetae 
rationing in such a latge country with a poy scat- 
tered population. _ PMRW EE gee in RnR A 


ree eT 


lished prices and wages, generally . at the levels which 
of living on “an even keel. Sh 


. s some of view. Because of them we will find on going - 
_ home that our dollars and bonds will buy almost what — 


hes! The paroned articles were sally those most 


rs 


3 eee of reat food at times. "Thus, { food WELL- FED 
grown for shipment to Europe might have to be dis- MAY NOT 
tributed at home simply because Atlantic shipping was MEAN SELFISH 
overloaded. Some of us saw a similar situation in a 
‘miniature in Normandy: the farms. had food to spare, 
while the city people were going without. The bottle- 


neck: transport. If Normandy farmers were often Se ee 
_well- fed, is it surprising that Canadians were too? me oe 
ie Rationing had other effects. ‘It slowed and regu- 
lated spending, so more of the national i income was left 

to pay for our implements of war. We didn’t have to 
borrow outside Canada to finance our war effort. Gaso- COMPLEX 


line rationing and the end of private motor car manu- EFFECTS ON 
facturing meant great conservation of’ precious rubber, 
and so on. The economic mechanism of a community 
ike Canada is so close- fitting that every alteration will 


RATIONING — 


have secondary ibe anata of them unforeseen. 


Did. Controls Work?” aes ( : ee foe ae 
y The ‘Wartime Prices and War fahane Bods. obs 


existed in October 1941. The idea was to keep hes cost 


Price controls have Hey good idee. one our ey eee 


SF teh PW eat tran ae he 


they did before the war. Soldiers in the last war WE'VE 


_weren’t_ quite sO lucky. There were no over-all price LEARNED ‘ 
_ and wage ceilings in those days. The result was that SINCE RS a 
by. 1920 it took almost $2 of the returned man’s money : a ay ee 


coo es what he could get for ie in 1914, ‘ In othe 


— 


BUILDIN 


MUNITIONS 
AND SUPPLY 


DEPT. 


CONTROLLERS 


who « dia ‘Production Stafi-work? 


got an order for goods never before made in Canada, 
and which would almost certainly not be needed i in the: 


order a private firm to build, equip and operate the 


_ The government might give the firm an option on pur. 
: chance on being able to dispose of it. 
: eight Crown Companies. — A Crown Company migh 


and yee women or ay this way ‘most of the 


BRA 


Canada’s industrial organization. Syed aes 

It handled all war supplies. © It let ate contracts sea 
allotted orders of war supplies in Canada, for our 
forces and those of the United Nations. The ‘con: 
trollers of raw materials were members of this depart- 
ment and through it supplied the gue goods for 
the production program. «Hebe 
_ The people through their ‘government went. ‘into- 
business on a larger scale than ever before. - Besides: 
aiding production by converting and expanding exist- _ 
ing plants, the government built new pian and eens i 
lished entire new industries. | ig asa 

In Ontario alone the new crown “properties ‘and 
companies are worth half the value of all the pre-war 
manufacturing industries in the province. Of the total 
expenditure for war plant construction in Canada, more 
than 70 per cent was undertaken and site by 
public money. | sat ts Hg 


How were » War Plants rue 


Let us look at what happened hep) ithe government 


post-war period. Eats 
The first method was for Munitions ae Sipply: to 


needed plant at government expense. The department 
would then buy the goods produced at cost plus a fixed 
percentage, or else pay the firm a management fee 


chase of the plant at the end of hostilities, or takes 


The second method was the establishment are ewent: 


build factories and do the job. itself, or let contracts. 


q has been accomplished. a) a sa Sete vee Eig : 4 


that ae overshadowed Serine ie: There were 
disadvantages. I had to take the job that Selective 
Service gave me and go where it sent me. There were 
plenty of non-essential jobs I wouldn’t have been 
allowed to take, even if they had been offered to me. 
“I worked longer hours than ever before and there 
was. a ceiling on my wages. But these things I took 


wartime. ia ee 


law. I fel more secure ee ever before because I 


_a whole gained a more favourable position. As a result, 


ha. per cent "e aa time. In feqilesting higher wages _ 


_ in war time the unions took the position that in many 


for granted because I ee they were Vantcreet in 


Ss “On the. other hand, when 1. worked in a war ine Wage 


F knew that if I was ever out of work during the war. 
| ears, there would yee be another Jeb. horn me to. 


ah Sileeens with their ghia a : ond inbout as 


union membership increased rapidly during the war. 
o _ Where there were 360, 000 union | members i in 1939 there ae 


oe en were Seen to take care of he Hehe : 


PRIVATE 
PLANTS 


SURE OF 
A JOB 


CHOICE oF 
WORK 
LIMITED 


UNION 
‘SECURITY 


ct an 


Shi 


MEMBERSHIP 
UPC ee 


$ 
el 
Pos t 


tae 
DOWN 


ese were, established to assist in the ala 
of Lv uaarnis These committees met bee to : 


dents. Union matters ae as wages were. out. 


Employers are agreed that besides improving pro. 
duction and affecting a considerable saving in time and 
materials, the committees resulted in better labour. 
management relations. Labour believes that it has 
proven it has a real contribution to Ui te! in the one 


has seedy been done. 


Women in Industry 


oe a result of men entering the services, drew more and 
more women from the kitchen into ane and facto 26 


se graves. or 
More than a million women. were ennlee nea: 
twice/ the number employed in 1939. They ee one 
job. o four i in war Blaney: one in three i in ce 


lebive Sie ase ee : Mae aay 
arily co their homes | to - jobs” ins other: 


ae Management Happy? - 


_ The manufacture of others depended upon 


rth, 


Soymae materials. _ 


se figures ore daten: Dare te] survey. eb ie ba us Be een Vin wie 


Sy ati, Wied 


50% © of roel eae, Coe gh nm 


i come: 4 
“EXCESS * a 
Wak PROFITS ux 


ie | EXCESS © ve 
ae : Bun 
—Eeee 


_ Management, too, was. ptierbaee to wartime con- 
ls. In every important line prices were fixed and 
: dards of production set by the government. Pro- 
tion of many types of goods was completely for- 


ae permission being obtained from the controllers to use © 
’ In other ee dasa e 


“ALSO COM. 
7  FENSATTONS 


corporations, representing somewhat rs uy ar ay och ¢ coin » equols $50 1 millon ne . He ee 


- PRODUCT PER va 
3 WORKER. ae ae 


PRODUCTION =i (atit*s 
RESTRICTIONS == 


é 


itis ane : ; 4) Do you Wha Comdens war Noho was s sow in ge 

Cee a ae a way? Why? | What did other nations do? ee 

‘\ ae " y 2) Do you think Nazi: war urengif was under 0 | 

Ons = at the opening of the war? Why? — sie A 
ae 3 ‘What do you know about wage controls i in Canada? 
living bonus? Aes oe : oe 

‘ 4. Do you noe anything about the i of labour 
ment committees in Canada or the ete encom’ 

! 43 INCOME TAXES COMPARED . ae - ~ aa co 


INCOME 


“DOLLARS 
Ale 


CANADA sOUNITED STATES UNITED KINGDO 


ron ie 


- $601 : ee 
am $67 
e $19,196 


: Pitcenivs cnenah? 
: Some say Canada has produced as much as” oo 


ia don’t settle the matter, but ate should render 
the tags on both aides more a ONAL : 


WHAT ARE 


dollars. For every day a person spends i in the Service 


: pe be collected from | eae individual whe: gets the — 
- handiwork or service they represent. In wartime, since - 
ie government, acting for the nation asa Pe isthe 3.00). 
THE BIG 
CUSTOMER 

I N WARTIME 


¢ Folic is recorded ae convenience in terms of DOLLARST. fee 


COST OF | 
THE WAR - 
PER DAY 


_than one newcomer to Civvy St. has been surprised to 


_ of tax. 


FOR SERVICES 
TO PERSONS 


PROTECTION 


# 


— To STEER 
OUR ECONOMIC. 
te _ SYSTEM 


~ 


built, the products had been tested in battle, and the 
workers were experienced in their new jobs. That year 
the war cost the public accounts nearly $5, 000,000,000. 


it? Actually it took a war to'make us learn how such 


: ‘Why do we have | to be Taxed? ifs Sia 


be taxes of one kind or another. And it wouldn’t just 


sum them up in the phrase “Fiscal Policy.” ut Taxes: can 


: jdged by the effect a have on the ee 


1943 was Se year in 1 which? our ee progra: n 


oN 


sat got going full speed; the mills were ‘nearly ; all 


Just to save you working it out, that’s about $1.11 a aD 
for every man, woman and child in the country. aa 


Where did it all come from? How did we atord” 


a major job of financing could be done. We didn 
know the technique in depression times—or at least 
didn’t risk trying it. { 7 


We all know that there are viene Loans ant taxes 
and that the proceeds from both go to providing the 
money to keep war production mounting. But more 


see what a hole was made in his pay cheque by taxes 
deducted by his boss for the government. | In Canada 
that’s a relatively new way of collecting taxes. But 
that isn’t the only way he'll Bay the eae ie 


; 


Unless some one is bold enough to want to ae away 
with all kinds of governments then there. will have t 


be a question of doing away with governments, but of 
doing away with the services provided by them—publi 
health, education, fire protection, police protection. All 
these services are provided by government out of taxes. 
There is another less obvious set of reasons to justif 
the existence of certain taxes. Statesmen and economist 


be raised or lowered so as'to encourage or discourag 
saving, or to encourage manufacturers to expand thei 
plants and so help provide jobs.. ‘Taxes have to b 


How are a aes: Collected ee . 


ine Canada. _ The Federal Government in Ottawa, the / 
governments of the provinces, and finally the towns 


country. | Different kinds of laws lay down the ki 


‘impose. — The British North America Act sets forth 
(somewhat vaguely) the taxing powers of the Federal 
government and of the provincial governments. | (The 


Sp bites: 


ertain taxing powers to their municipalities, 


} 


The Kinds of Taxes we Pay 


Towns get most of their tax revenue from taxes on 


is a percentage of the assessed value. of the building 
or land. Provincial government tax-revenues come 
from such taxes as those on liquor, gasoline, licenses, 


from timber cut on. government land or royalties on 
‘mineral production from government lands. Provinces 
levy succession duties and income taxes. During the 
war years the provincial governments have given up 


collect personal and corporation income taxes. In this. 


income tax rate for all Canadians. In return the Federal 
government has allowed each LBre Tae a a lump sum 


“0 


each VRAD ey Drone oe ager heme SVL 


ai types. of goods brought i in from. abroad. 


a time. year. ie ee have heey fliand: to. make. hace 


Three different kinds of governments: A eeteey. takes 


and cities” and municipal governments all across. ind ai ae 
d 


real’ estate (land. and buildings). Such a property tax 


1usements and luxuries. They usually collect revenue | 


in favour of the Federal government, their right to es 


way the Federal government was able to'set a uniform | 


The Federal government also. plies duties on 


profits” under wartime marketing conditions—scarcity 
oF aes ea large cud sure. hase products oe 


of taxes that each sort of government is allowed to’: 


problems involved in this division of powers will ‘be 
discussed later.) The provincial governments delegate 5 


LIQUOR 
LUXURIES 


NATURAL Gee a) 
RESOURCES = 


INCOME 


ESTATES | 


customs 


! During the war, extra taxes have been aecied: on 
the hia of SORPOR Not Taxes are les with 


EXCESS 
CORPORATION 
PTS 


REALESTATE 


WAYS TO 
COLLECT 


TAXES 


CAN A TAX 
BE PER- 


FECTLY FAIR? 


ROBIN HOOD 
IN REVERSE 


_ WHICH GROUP 
_ PAYS BIGGEST 
TOTAL? 


A is by far the ea source, " fontdbadeg! over two yf fifths 
ue of all the Dominion’ s tax revenue; the taxes on isis: 


ee and. the sales tax about ay tenth, 


Are Income Taxes Pek set? . SN 


| pus their mathematical powers. 


return to a job in Civvy Street that wae are now eb 


iby comparison ae the revenue from av: much es 4 
Tacs of middle incomes. a h Pass 


at about the level of a senior N.C. oF ’s, there woul, 
be less incentive to do the work of a general. a 


3 


a 


Income taxes for most wage-earners are taken off 
and sent in to the Department of National Revenue by 
the employers, before the wages are paid. This save: 
a lot of grief and arithmetic. People working for them- 
selves have to do their own saving until the bitter end 
of the year. In either case the same income Pays the 
same taxes. | a 


The fairer the tax twee is, the more coplieee a 
tax form is likely to become, and therefore the more 
expensive the process of collection | and checking. ae 
Obviously there are limits to the personal circum- 
stances which can be taken into account in assessing i 
each worker’s tax. Some people think the hundred or 
so items to be filled out in the 1944 general form: make 
it as near to perfect fairness as it can be without “ex: 


_ A few service types have got the i impression on vihen 


ah 
or he 4 


- There’s another angle: if everyone’ s pay were of ozen 


generalship_ is as necessary—and 4 as. useful, to ver 


oNer Tacome Tax Showa “Ags a * Daily Figure ve 
. aes annual tax) — 


Ae Married. 7 Married at 
No Children} 2 Children 


dane or 


$700 a year See 
: (average teacher) yi 
income of $1.90 
a day - 


SMe | nil | nil 


$1250 a year . 
yh (better- than-aver- | _ 
_ age householder) 
income of $3.40 
a day . 


$2000 Le a 
(average doctor) 
_ income of — $5. 50 
8, Cae ; 


$120.10" $63... £30: 


$4.70 | $3.75 | $2.90. 


45000 a year | 
(big city bank 
manager) income 
iy of $13. 75 a day 


ow: ABOUT A 
‘BIG SHOT? 

$30,000 a year 
' (senior executive) 


- income of. $82.00 
a day ae 


From he eile we can see hat hoger incomes pay 
much bigger taxes. But suppose we put no taxes on in- 
comes up to, say, $2000, and took everything above that WHY NOT 
in taxes? An examination of income distribution shows TAX INCOMES _ : 
that the public kitty would be less j prosperous than it i at, nisteae | 
1 ow—in 1 other words. that wouldn’t be as successful a a Basa ae! 


: aoe Who | pay 1 more Tuewiee Tax 
take Se ae than Canadians? — 


K a aa : of Saeed antes ee near “ha en of 
lt tax. year) heaped upon the Ses of the 


Without ae time to Sale the oa 
interest to note that the unmarried Canadian 
cea brackets, se pays eee ‘more 


| Do WaAr-wirkers roll in wealth? 
Most of the income pa) we? ve been c 


ane 
ide 


nu “wage for men. and v women in. 1 that group: was a “CIVILIAN PAY 

ittle under $1600. Looks like a Li ; LB: 
; mn a ieutenant Ss ‘pay, ate SERVICE PAY 

ies there’ 's another side t to it. $ Out of oe ae | . ay # 


a Be something bebwen 2 private’s and a cor- THERE’ at NOT 
al’s ad Pypposing he’s overseas: and has « a wife MUCH REAL 


is Foe Boetice as it eae the jae or as it OTHER Bee: eee 
‘the counter into the final purchaser’s hands. ae FOR 3 


St de a whether the Laas is at the bottom or 4 hee ae 


eo. he other. | ‘Some of eae taxes are also put on. LUXURIES AND 


_made of precious materials or requiring rare ae 3 - aa 


for their manufacture. Hees these. things. 


ale ce may He serious. The reason ae there a EF cee inne pa 

a lot of these “indirect” or camouflaged MaKe) i900 ee 
. SNEAKING — 

ply because people notice quickly an increase in TAXES 17) Aa 

aoe on EAcOne. but Peayeoy don’t know ee 


a whee ayaa | Soaring) Profits? 


EXCESS 


- PROFITS TAX 


1S IT A WAY 
TO PUT OFF 
PAYING? 


IT’S A WAY 

TO PUT OFF 
DOING NON- 
WAR WORK 


dian companies have become progressively stricter. At 


‘taken as a yardstick for profits. Any profits are taxed. 


stick period. Of that total 20% will be refunded to the 
‘tax has teeth. Of course 1936-39 were better years for 


for some readjustments in speciale cases. (See chart 


tells these people they can have their fur coats an 


ing he’s been getting from the whole population i is te 


ey migra with: the amounts our People 


During the war, controls over. the profits of Cana : 


present the scheme is this: the period 1936- 1939 is 


All the profits are taken by the Receiver-General which 
are above seven-sixths of the annual profits i in the yard- 


companies concerned after the war. It’s plain that this 


some companies than for others—and that has called 


p. 31.) 


Another ‘kind: of Monéy-“Vievery| Loans 


About half the cost of the war in Canada is raise 
by the sale of Victory Bonds and War Savings Certifi- 
cates. Some people have said: “Fine! This is a war 
for posterity; let posterity pay for it!” But it’s not so 
simple as that. Remember that dollars. are just a way 
of tallying work done. The sweat that goes into making 
a plane or a ship or a tank we to eis into ‘it NOMS 
not later. 


What Bonds really pontesent is an agreement « on 
the part of some individuals that they won’t ask for 
fur coats or automobiles till later, so that we can all 
concentrate now on making greatcoats and ‘universal 
carriers. In return for this agreement, the whole nation 


Packards (with, interest for sure;) but later. fi 


Jy ny <. 


How Big are our Loans | fen 
| alongside our Taxes? } | 
One indication to the Serviceman of the solidi ba ¢ 


compare the amounts loaned voluntarily to the 


: to about $135, for’ every ‘man, | woman or + child, in 
3 e loan campaigns of that year; and withstood the 
temptation to spend another $40 per person which wast 
into savings deposits. The banks in turn devoted 
~ emu. of the savings deposits to war + bonds. So Cana- : 


Riyings and to have aided the war effort on the average, an Ea : 
aa tune of over a coat of their i income. On top lahat ches 


on buying: Civilian Goods?” 


Ew, We! Gaow there is cash in people’ s pockets, and that . 
there is a limited supply of non-war goods available. 
C ve all seen what perce in an auction room when 


sht te worth, say, two dave’ work, “But if theca! s only ia ace 
chair, and three people want it badly, they'll bid = 


each week? It means that everybody has to work SCARCITY 
OF Boaelitu ta 


SE: cally shrunk to one-third, in terms of what, ane = 
ae buy. It means that a dollar ie aS a normal inte ee 


the Payrennelope oe say: 


fe 


a ‘this sort ae Giing: hae fupnened: Sefer 
ry just, after the last war for instance. ae) 


“LOTS OF ene 


inst each other, and the fellow ie finally Bee it a Sua 


_was fixed on paper, but ‘was: oy slashed. ae 
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